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ABSTRACT 

Recent studies have provided conflicting evidence on 
the relationship between school desegregation and white enrollment 
stability* Among the most frequently cited correlates of white 
withdrawal is the level of black concentration. The present study 
re-examines the relationship between the percent of black enrollment 
and white enrollment change at both the district and the school 
levels* The analysis focuses on 77 districts and approximately 2,300 
schools located in southern Standard Hetropolitan Statistical Areas* 
Higher black enrollments are found to be associated e with white 
withdrawal at both the district and the school levels. In both cases 
this relationship appears to be curvilinear with a threshold roughly 
at 30 percent black* Above that point, white enrollments decline 
exponentially with increases in the percent of black enrollment; The 
most important impiication of this ^tudy is that,- on the average, 
districts with earollments less than approximately 30 percent black 
can be desegregated without drastic declines in white enrollment. 
(Author/GC) 
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WHITE FLIfiHT AND BLACK CONCENTRATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
The relationship between school desegregat1on^iTa""T«r^^ 
stability has recently been the subject of considerable scholarly debate. 
Coleman, et.al. (1975) in a well publicized study of large school dis- 
tricts concluded that school desegregation accelerated the exodus of white 
students from urban schools. The obvious policy implications of this re- 
search, have stimulated several replications and critique?. In a most 
detailed analysis of Coleman's research, Pettigrew and ween'tlS)^ 
criticized the sample selection and offered alternative explanations of 
the results. Furthennore , by augmenting Coleman's sample with several 
large southern districts Petti grew and Green found that desegregation was 
unrelated to white enrollment declines. Several additional studies 
(Farley, -1 975-, Fitzgerald and f^rgan, 1977; and Rossell, 1976) using 
slightly different techniques and samples than Pettigrev/ and Green ar- 
rived at the same cor1(B|;is ion— desegregation was unrelated to white' enroll- 
ment decline. 

HhtlG the weight of evidence indicates that declines in white student 
enrollments are not an inevitable consequence of school desegregation, there 
is substantial evidence that school desegregation has resulted in white 
withdrawals in some districts. Hunford (1976) and Clotfelter (1975) in 
separate analyses of tiississippi school districts, report large declines 
occurrfhg in some districts subsequent to school desegregation. Giles 
(1977b) reports that in a random sample of 100 southern school districts^ 
many districts experienced no change or even gains in white enrollment 
with desegregation but fliany others experienced large white enrollment 
declines. Lord (1975) found that the number of private schoolssin the 
Charlotte-Mechlenberg, fLC, area had almost doubled tn^ the first four . 
years of desegregation, and in some areas of the district as many as 25 
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percent of the i/h1te students were withdrawn fron the public schools. 
Outside the South, Bosco and Robin (1974) report dramatic declines in ^ 
white enrollments in the Pontiac, Michigan public schools after desegre- 
gation. Thus, declining.. white enrollments are a potential but not in- 
evitable outcome of school desegregation. The problem confrontinq social 
scientists is the specification of the conditions which influence white 

. enrollment stability and instability in desegregated schools. 

This problem is of more than simple academic interest. The courts 
have consistently held that fear of white v/ithdrawal is not sufficient 
grounds to justify a denial of constitutional right." For example, when 
the school district asserted in npnroe v. Board of Commissioners (391 U.S. 
^ 450 at 459) that white students would "flee the system altogether" if . 
desegregation occurred, the Supreme Court reasserted the principle of Brov/n 
that "... the vitality of these constitutional principles cannot be allowed 
to yield simply because of disagreement with them." The courts, however, 
have not been oblivious to the problems of white withdrawals. Thus, the 
Supreme Court declared state legislation unconstitutional v/hich authorized 
the City of Scotland Neck, N.C., to separate itself from the desegregating 
Halifax County School district (U .S. v. Scotland >leck City Board of 
Education , 40"/ U.S. 483). This decision was based in part upon the Court's 
belief that the legislation would create a "refuge for white students of 
the Halifax County School system". (at 489). The courts also have shown 
a willingness to consider the problem of white withdrawals in designing 
remedies for segregation. For example, a California state court mandated 
that busing distances in San Diego be kept short for .fear that long dis- 

. tances would increase white v/ithdrawals (Los Angeles Times, March 10, 

. 1977:3). . . 
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Sensitivity to the factors influencing white v/ithdrHwal and hence the 
Jong term stability of desegregation is of even greater importance in ^ 
light of the U.S. Supreme Court's recent decision in Pasadena v. Spangler 
(427 U.S. 424 (1976)). In Spangler the Court held that a federal District 
court could not order a local school board to readjust its school enroll- - 
nients on a yearly basis after racially neutral assignment plans had been 
adopted. In support of its decision the Court cited its previous ^tate- . 
ment In Swann v. Charlotte Mecklenbui=q that "neither school authorities 
nor district courts are constitutionally required to make year by year 
adjustments of racial compositions of student bodies once the affirmative 
duty to desegregate has been accomplished and racial discrimination through 
' official action is eliminated from the system." The district courts thus 
appear to be bound by their Initial desegregation decisions and unable 
to adjust desegregation plans to react to either demographic trends or 
the reactions of affected parents. In light of the Spangler decision it 
Is of pai^ahiount importance that initial desegregation plans be designed 
to provide long-term stability in racial enrollments. This goal re- 
quires that judges know the conditions influencing white enrollment 
stability in desegregated schools. 

Among the most frequently discussed correlates of white v/ithdrawal 
is the- level of black concentration. Higher black concentrations, are 
commonly assumed ta result in greater white withdrawal. For example, in 
the Vlilnrlpgton, Delaware desegregation case (Evan s v. Buchanan ^ 415 F. 
Supp. 328) the district court justified the inclusion of the predominately 
wfilte Hewark School district in the desegregation plan by asserting that 
"... the stability of any desegregation plan is enhanced by the inclusion 
of ... higher white concentrations (355)." Often this relationship 

\ _ / 5 ' . : ,. 
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Is perceived as non-linear with a tipping or threshold point. Below^the ' 
threshold white? are thought to be relatively insensitive to the black 
concentration. Above the threshold, white withdrawal accelerates with 
black ratio until the school becomes all black. " This interpretation is 
clearly accepted in the Federal district courts conclusion in U.S. v._ 
Board^nf^gr^innl^CoiTiini s s i (322 F. Supp. -655)' that "when 'the percent 
of black pupils..' app**oaches 40 more or less the white exodus "becomes 
accelerated and irreversible (576)." 

f. 

There 1s relatively consistent empirical evidence of a linkage between 
»*aciai concentration and white- withdrawal . There is little agreement, - 
hdwevey, about the structure of this relations.hip.. Clotfelter (1976) in 
a study of private school enrollment increases after desegregation in 78 
Mississippi counties found no relationship to the level of black concentrsi- 
tion in counties 25 percent or less black. In counties more than 25 percent 
black, private school enrollment increased with the level of black concen- 
tration and the increases accelerated in counties more than 55 nercent 
blafck. Giles, et.al. (1975) found that the rate of white withdrawal from . 
jfesegregated publ i c\ school s in seven Florida school districts was signifi- 
cantly higher if the\school was 30 percent or more black. The rate of 
withdrawal; however, di^ not appear to increase. with higher black concen- 
trations above the 30 percent threshold. However, in a study of 100 
southern districts (Giles, 19775) changes In ^^hite enrollment were unrelated 
to .the percent black enrolltnent in the district until the black ratio ex- 
ceeded 30 percent. Above that point, white withdrawals increased with 
tHe black concentration. Unlike Clotfelter, fniles found this relation- 
ship to be linear above 30 percent. Munford (1973), in his study of 30 
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Mississippi districts* reports similar bindings to those of Giles. Several 
studies have reported- simple linear rsl at lor^sHips i/nthoot a threshold 
(Farley, igysj Coleman. 1975s Fitzgerald anci Morgan, 1977; Lord and - 
Catau, 1977-'sti'nrchcombe, 1969)- Indeed, in their study of ^Baltimore, 
Stinchcombe. et.al. (1969) conclude that "there is no 'tipping point.' 
Or rather, the * tipping point' is zero... Once a; school is desegregated^^. . 
the proportion Negro is likely to go up each year in a steady fashion... 
(134)." ^ 

Iti addition to the lack of consistency concerning the structure of the 
relationship between percent black and whit© withdrawal, previous studies 
have suffered seVeral shortcomings. FH^st. j^ch studies have sometimes 
ignored the source of school desegregation ( Coleman, 1975; Stinchcombe, 
et.al.. 1969). School desegregation occurs a result of governmental 
intervention and/or as a product of residential desegregation. Hhen de- 
segregation occurs through. government iitejfVention, desegregated schools 
may be .created withput disturbing existing patterns of segregated housing. 
Children are simply transported out of t^>eir segregated ne-ighbbrhbods and 
placed in desegregated schools. The white pa,,ent in this situation is 
confronted with a single racial stimuli, the percent black in the school. 
In contrast, when School desegregation *"esults from neighborhood racial 
succession, the white ,jarent is confronted with two racial stimuli, the 
percefit black in the school and the percent black in the .neighborhood/ 
These are clearly two different decisional situat^'ons for the parents and 
should be different experimental settings fo^ researcher. 

Coleman's (1975) recent v/ork illustrates the problem that arises from-, 
not making the distinction between these two sources of desegregation. He 
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finds declining white enrollments to be related to- increases in the average 
'^^ercentaqe black children in the white child*s school i On this basis he 
argues that court ordered busing is^ counter-productive and ought to be aban- 
doned. , Many of Coleman's school districts, however, were not undergoing 
government induced desegregation. In these' districts, the increase in the 
black percentage 1n the school reflected an increase in the percentage black 
ih the attendance area, i.e., residential desegregation. In this case de- 
clining white school enrollments might reflect a rejection of the ^percent ^ 
bUck enrollment in the school, the percent black in the neighborhood, or 
both."^ Accordingly, the results of Coleman's analysis are'' not general izable 
to the case of governrnent intervention where the residential desegregation . 
stimuli ijS absent. ' 

A second limitation of the research purporting to Seal with white 
flight is that it focuses on the schooT d-J strict as the unit of analysis. 
Rossell (1975), Farley "(1975), Fitzgerald and Morgan (1977), Pettigrew and 
Green (1376), Coleman (1975) and^Munford (1973) all take as their dependent 
.variable decreases in the total white enrollment in school districts.. The 
logical linkage between percent black and white -withdrawals, however, is at 
the level of the* individual school. Barents da not reject school districts, 
-they reject schools- (Petti grew and Green, 1976). Furthermore, for designing 
desegregation plans, knowledge at the individual school level is of practical 
importance. . ' 

^ M, 

^ . Focusing at the district level v/ould not cause a problem if each school 
in the district reflected the system racial balance. But this condition is 
fr=iquently not met. Even in school districts d^^regregated by government 
fnten^ention, the racial balaaces of the schools in the district will often 

;> ^ 



vary ' (Lord and '.Cat au. 1977;' Giles, et.al. 1975). For e:f|)le. in the Okla- 
homa City school district Which Rossell (1975) cites as experierfcing deseg- 

.»•*. V', * .. ^ 

reg^tion In 1968, the racial balances in the schools still ranged f 0 

to 100 percent black "in 1970 (H.E.W., 1970). Given this within district 

variation in school racial batanpes, analysis, at the district level may 

seriously misrepresent the actual relationship between v/hit.e withdrawals aiid 

black school enrollments. 

Such errors mary occur" fn at least two way§. First,. the assumed link- 

age between percent blacic enrollment and white withdrawals may be' ope rati v<j 

but white students who withdraw from high percent black $cJ30o1s.^may simply 

•shift to schpols within the district which have lower black ratios. This 

•Intrasystem viihite flight resiiUs in instability in the racial baJajices in . 

*■ - ■ « . 

the schools, but since it does not- effect the district aggregate wftite 

enrollments it is ignored by studies focusing at the distric't level. Thus, 

*" ' ■ ■ ■ > . ■ 

in the case of Oklahoma 4ity, "Rossell 's figure of a 1.2 percent decline in 
white enrollment between 1969 and 1970 clearly does not take into accounf ,^ 
the amount 'of possible shifting betv/een high and ^CM percentage black school 

4 ■ . ' " » ' 1 '~- ' ' ~ 

vyithin the system.-* 'Second ^_even where whites* withdraw from higher percen-' 
tages b>lack schools to schools in another: district or to private schoalai.*-' 
the resulting district-wide decrease in the percent white enrol Imsnt may 
appear trivial. For example, if a school system had an enrollment of 
50,000 white pupils and one of its high schools was projected to have an 
enrollment of 2,000 with a racial balance 60 percent^ black, .then complete 
white flight from this school to another 'district would decrease district . 
white enrollment by less than 2 percent (i.e. 800/50,000=1.62). A' few 
studies have avoided this problem .by focusing on the school, but these 
studies have invariably concentrated on only, one district or a very few 



districts (Wegmafii 1975 j Giles et.a'f.,. 1^75; Stinchcombe,' iL.af . , 1969;- 
Giles, 1977a', Lord and .iiatau, 1977)". . 

The us^ ^f'the district a's the district as the u .It of analysis also 
has precluded the analysis of some Important linkages—most notably, the 
relationship between the percent black in the schboj, the prevljous racial 
statys of tfie'^chool, and white withdrawals. A consnon assumption is that 
whites will hot a^end previously , black* schools., Hhlte opposijion Is thought 
to arise from the stigma of poor educational quality^ attached to these j 
schools and their 1ocatit)n-«1,i predominantly black areas. Jndeed, desegre- 
gation has often meant the closing of black schools although conditions 
other than fear of white withdrawals are cited in justification^, 
. . It is conceivable that the previous racfal status of the school~may~net 
only directly effect \/hite withdrawal , but also effect, the relationship 

between the racial concentration in the school and* white v/ithdrawal. For 

* * * ' ■ .• . ' ' - ' ' ■ ' , • " • • 

example, wha't6 withdr-awal might b"S unrelated' to percent 'black enrollment in 
previous white^schools^but'sfrongly related to it in previously black schools 
Adopting the individual school as the uni^^of analysis^ also allows the' 
effect of variations in school district racial balance on th? relationship 
between school racial balance and white withdrawal to be examined. The 
coijcentration of blacks in an area consistently has heen shown to influence 
racial climates (Blalocic, 1967). We would expect, therefore, tfiaf parents 
vn'th children enrolled in a school 40 percent black mfght react cjuite 
differsntly depending uponjwhether the over-all racial' balance in the 
district was 10 percent black or 50 ;)arcent blai:k. - Thus,-the findings, 
by Giles", Catal do and Gatlin (1975) that the rate of rejection of deseg- 
regated schools increasell dramatically vjhen v/hite children were moved from 
schools less than 30 percent black -to schools more than 30 percent black 



m9y reflect the raciiil balances in the districts they studied (19% to 33?5). 

It is ponceivable,.tha't if the racial balances had been in the 40 to 50 

percent 'black range,, the threshold for rejection might have moved upward. 

The present study .rt-examines the linlTage between percent black enroll-. 

ment'and white withdrawal. The primary unit of analysis for the study Is the 

desegregated school and only schools located in districts desegregating 

under government enforcement are examined. Five specific questions are 

addressed: (1) Does the rate of white withdrav/al from desegregated schools 

vary with th6 percent black enrollment in the school? - (2) Tf present, is 

that relationship linear? (3) .Does the racial status of a school prior to ^ 

desegregation effect the r^ate of white withdrawal? (4) Does the percent 

black 1n>the district influence the rate of \;/hite withdrawal from the 

^ — ^ ■ » ■ 

schools? '-(5) Does the relationship betv/een the schools racial enrollment 

and white withdrawal vary by the racial status. of the school prior to 

desegregation \or by the percent black in the district? • 

' Data ' > ' • . 

6» 'The unit of analys.is in this study is the desegregated school but 
fjJr simplicity and efficiency, sampling was done at the district level. 
Eligibility for inclusion in the district sample pool was contingent on 
four factors. First, only those districts included in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare's racial and ethnic surveys of the public 
schools in 1967, 19S8, 1970, 1972 and 1974, were eligible to be sampled. 
Thiese surveys provide the student enrollment by race in every school in 
over 8,000 school districts each surveyed year. Second, the school dis- • 
trict must have experienced either coi;rt ordered or HPf enforced school, 
desegregation withir/ the 1968 through 1970 Itiirie . period. Limiting the 



analysis to distrl^cts experiencing government induced deseyregation mini- 
mizes the' confounding effects of residential desegregation. Furthermore, 
focus on those districts desegregating in 1968, 1969 or 19^0 allows^ for 
infomiJ^tion on the racial balances In the schools for at least one point' in 
time prior to desegregation, 1967, and for at least two points in the post- 
desegregation period, 1972-74. Third, since virtually all government in- 
duced desegregation between 1968 anc^ 1970 Occurred in the South, the study 
was confined to that region. Fourth, only school districts located in met- 
ropolitan areas were eligible for inclusion in the sample. Residential 
choice and mobility is greater Jn urfc i than in rural sisttings. He would 
expect, therefore, that whitq enrollment stability would be more of a 
piroblem in the former than in the latter. 

The sample was drawn by first constructing a list of all school dis- 
tricts located in southern SMSA's as defined in the 1970 census; Second, 
all districts for which data could not be found in the 1967 through 1974 ^ 

H.E.M. surveys were excluded from the list. Third, the Office of C\vlV> 

■ ^ ' . ■ \ 

Rights (OCR) of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare asseinbled \ 

a list of the timing and mode of desegregation for over 1400 southern school 

districts. Using this\informati on, districts not reported as de!5egregating 

under court order or HEW plans^ in either 1968, 1969 or 1970, were deleted 

froiti the sample pool. One hundred school districts were then* sampled from 

the pool. The fifty laV^gest school districts v/ere included automatically 

in the sample. An additional fifty were drawn by stratified random sampling 

to obtain variation in th^ district racial balance. 

Accur^ate determination of^the timing of desegregation in each district 

Is essential to the study design. The study is concerned with enrollment 



stabllltyl after desegregation. If the OCR date for desegregation In a 
district i^s incorrect, changes in racial balances arising from imple- 
mentation of the desegregation plan will bfr confused with other sources of 
enroflment instability.^. To assure the accuracy of the date of desegregation, 
each of the 100 selected school districts was contacted by telephone and 
questioned concerning the timing of desegregation. "This information was 
then compared with the OCR date for desegregationcand with the pattern of 
enrollment stability by race in the district. Desegregation should be 
accompanied by alteration in the racial balances in the schools of a dis- 
trict. In particular, we v/ould expect to see evidence of blactcs attending 
previously all white schools and whites attending previously all black 
schools; For sixty of the sampled school districts, information from all 
three sources indicated the same date for desegregation. For the re- 
malning forty-one,' there was disagreement among the information source^s-r-^ 
For seventeen of these forty-one, two of the three sources agreed on the 
desegregatior^ date. Immost cases this involved the enrollment data 
supporting either the local school authorities' or. the Office of Civil ^ 
Rights' estimate of the date of desegregation. VJhen agreement between 
tw© sources could be -obtained, that date was accepted as the correct one 
for desegregation. In most cases, this involved a change of one^jyear (e.g. 
; the OCR said a district desegregated in 1970, but the district and the 
school enrollment data indicated that.the change occurred 1n 1971). Con- 
' versa ti 0ns v;ith\t he school official s suggest that^these differences may 
have arisen from the OCR reporting the first year of a two-year desegregation 
plan as the year of desegregation or the year of its ajlaption, rather' than 
the year /jf its implementation. As a result of these chlnges, a ,f ew dis- 
tricts are included in the analysis vvhich v^ere outside of the original 



68^70 time frame for the study. Anong the remaining tu/enty-three school 
districts, there was either disagreement among all three sources over the 
timing of desegregation or official school sources Indicated that they had 
desegregated prior to 1967 or after 1972 and the enrollment data supported 
this claim. These districts were deleted from the study. • ' 

The seventy- seven districts included in the analysis averaged, sliifihtly 

, more than 27,000 students in total enrollment. Tfie smallest v^»as under 100. 
and the largest almost 250,000 in enrollment. The districts averaged 
approximately 30 percent in black enrollment. This relatively high average 
reflects the sampling stratification which assigned a higher probability 

' of inclusion to school districts with large black concentrations. Twenty 
of the siampTe districts desegregated under HEW enforcement and the remainder, 
under court order. Most of the districts desegregated In either 1969 
(24) or 1970 (36). Of the remainder, six desegregated In 1968, nine in 

1971 and two in 1972. The deleted twenty-three districts differed slightly 
in size and black concentration • The latter averaged approximately 34,000 
students and a 24 per':ent black enrollment. 

. Data on enrollments by race in each school in the 77 sampled districts 
were, drawn from the HEW surveys for 1967, 1968, 1970, 1972 and 1974. Approxi- 
mately 2,800 schools were included in these districts. Those schools for " 
which enrollment data could not be identified for every survey year were 
omitted from the analysis. ' This resulted in a sample of approximately .2300 ■ 
^ schools. The loss of 500 schools is consistent with HEW's estimate of 10 
■ to is percent error in the assignment of school identification codes on a 
year to ytsar basis. As expected, the largest number, of schools were Ifi^cated 
in districts that desegregated in either 1969 (529 schools) or 1970 (1084). 
. Lesser numbers were in districts desegregating in 1968 (97), 1971 (578) or 

1972 (51). ' , ' 
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The dependent variable in the study is the rateiof white enrollment change. 
This is operational i zed as the percent change in white enrollments between 
two surveyed years: 



where, !-L « the white enrollment is a surveyed year 
. H^^2 * *he white enrollment two years before W^. 

if white enrollments decrease, this index will assume a negative value aind 
If white enrollments increase the index will become positive* If no change 
in white enrollments occur, the index will be zero. 

J, sin schools with low white enrollment, even small changes in the number 
of white students result in high percentage changes. For example, if a 
school has ten white students enrolled at ti and five white students enrolled 
9t the percent wS[te enrollment change is,>*50 ((5-10)/10)* In contrast 

a school with 100 white enrolled at t^ must lose 50 whites by tg to have a^ 

• • • 

comparable percent white enrollment change. To compensate for this problem, 
all schools enrolling fewer than fifty white students are excluded fr&n the 
school level analysis. This does not eliminate the problem, but does 
Substantially reduce its magnitude. ' 

The black concentration in. the schools and districts is measured 
straightforwardly as the percent black enrollment in each. Toe previous 
status of the schools is measured by the percent blacic enrol Inient in 1967. 
Some of the schools in the sample districts, were desegregftted prior to 
1968, probably as a result of modest redistricting or "freedom of choice" 
desegregation plans. As shown.in Table 1, however, the overwheliiing 
'majority of the schools were either predominantly white (less th^ 20 




Table 1: Number of Schools by Racial Enrollments in 1967 

' Percent Black Number df Schools Percent 
> in 1967^ 

0-.19 1782 86. 1« 

.20-. 90 86 ■ > 4.2% 

.90-1.00 201 9.7% 

* " c I * ■ 
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percent black 1n 1967), integrated (more than 20 percent ^aick but less / 
than 90 percent black fn 1967) or previously black (90 percent or more/ 
black 1n 1967).^ / • ' 

° District Level Analysis/' 

" ' " . ' / ' _ ; " 

In this section, enrollment stability an^^' Instability at the district 
level Is examined to provide a necessary cortext for the school level analysi 
to follow. Three questions are addressed// (1) Did whites withdf'aw from 
the sampled districts with the onset of^^^segregation?; (2) Was with- 
drawal associated with the black concentration in the district?; and (3) 

■ - -■■■./ •■ ■ ■ 

If so, was that relationship linear? A 

■ ■ ■ - ■ .■ ,/' - ■ , ' ■ ■ , 

the mean percent white enrollment change in the sampled districts by 

year of desegregation is shown in Table 2. Preyi bus- studies have reached 

' , ■ ■ / / . ■ - 

varying results with regard tt the linkage beta'/eSn desiegregation and whit^ 

''withdrawal. The present data provided little Immediate clarification. The 
six school districts desegregating in 1968 show an increase of more than 
10 percent in white enrollment tor each time iJeriod. In contrast, the two 
districts desegregating in 1972 experierced white enrol Imentslosses both 

i before and after desegregation. School districts desccjregating in 1969 had 
relatively stable white enrollment betwefen 1967 and 1974. Only a'monj ' 
districts desegregating in 1970 and 1971 is a linkage between white with- 
drawal and desegregation supported. For these districts wh-ite enronwen^s, 
on average, were stable prior to desegregation but decreased .subsequent to 
the onset of desegregWlon. This inconsistent pattern -o-f results reaffirms 
the conclusion that the linkage between desegregation and whitt withclrawal: 
is by no means inevitable. 



0.. 



Table 2: Percent White Enrollment Change by Year of Desegregation 

Comparisors Years 

Year of 

Desegregation 67-68 68-70 70-72 72-74 (N) 



1968 


.132 


.134 


. .173 


.191 


6 


1969 


• -.017 , 


.025 


.on 


.026 


24 


1970 ^ 


\ . .014 . 


-.063 


r.047 ; 


r.054 


36 


1971 


.015 


.012 


-.ffeo 


' -.023 


9 


1972 


-.037 


-.043 


-.070 


-.056 


2 



\ 
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To examine the Influence of the black concentration In the sampled 
districts on v/hite enrol Imeht stability* the percent white enrollment 
change In the districts between surveyed years was regressed on the percent 
black enrollment in the initial year of each comparison (e.g. vifhite change 
between 1968 and 1970 was regressed on the percont black enrollment In the 
districts in 1968). This analysis Is confined to those districts desegre- 
gating in eitheic 1969 or 1970.^ The small sample sizes for districts 
desegregating in other years preduda analysis. The results of the regres- 
sion analysis are presented in Table 3^ . 

The 1967-68 timb period precedes desegregation for these districts. 
In Table 2 we saw that on average little' change in white enrollment occurred 
during this time period. In Table 3 it appears that those thianges that did 
occur were unrelated to the black concentration In these districts. The 
percentage change in white enrollment between 1968 and 1970 provides a 
before and after comparison for districts desegregating in 1969 and 1970. 
For those districts desegregating in 1969, this comparison measures the 
.changes in white enrollment in the first and second years of desegregation. 
Fof districts desegregating in 1970/ the changes occurring In the first 
year of desiegregation are measured by this comparison. The black concen- 
tration In the districts is strongly related to percent white enrollment 
change in this time period.^ Approximately half the variation in percent 
white enrollment change is explained by the percent black enrollment. As 
expected, the, ef fleet of percen^t black is negative with higher blacic concen- 
trations resulting in declines in whjlte -enrollment, With the effects of 
percent bUck enrollment contrxilledi; differences be tv/een districts desegre- 
gating in 1969 and those desegregating in 1970 are not statistically signifi 
cant.'' Thus, the greater stability in white enrollment for the districts 
desegregating In 1969 appears to result from lower black concentrations in 




Table 3: Reqression Coefficient for Percent mack and Year of 
Desegregation on^'Percent Mhite Enrol Inient change 
-~iOlstt-icts_Desegregat1ng in 195^ or 1970) 



• 6 


■ 0" 

Constant 


% Slack 


Year 


r2 


67-63 


.0410 


-.0661 ' 


-.0445 


■ .04 


68-70 


.0560 


-.3891** 


+.0195 


.49 


70-72 


.0557 


-.3305** 


+.0342 


.39 ~ 


' 72-74 


-.0507 


-.0400 


+.0844 


.07 




those districts. 

The pattern set in the 1968-70 tiine period continues in the 1970-72 , 
period. The' relationship between percent bl^ck enrollment and white with- 
-drawat appears somewhat diminished In t*^® 1970-72 period but remains statis- • 
tically sTgnfflrantT -W^^^ effects Pf percent black controlled*" the 
.year In which desegregation occurred does not Influence withdrawal in this 
time period. 

Giles (1977b) previously found percent black to be unrelated to white 

0 

enrollment declines after the first year, of desegregation. Vlhlie the timing 
appears slightly different* these data support a similar conclusion. In the 
1972-74 time period white enrolinient declines are ho longer related to the 
black enrollment in these districts. Apparently, parents who were sensitive 
to the black enrollment concentrations In ti^^^p-^^gt^lcts and who could , 
J afford to. withdrew their children either with the onset of desegregation 
or In the first two or ifhree years after Its impiementatibn leaving a smaller 
but relatively stable white enrollment.* Thus, the expectation of the 
••tripping" model that white withdrawals would continue in response to an ' , 
ever increasing percent black enrollment untn the districts became all ~ 
black Is not met in these districts. . 

Clotfelter (1976^, Munford (1976) and Q-jles H977b) fpund non-linear 
relationships between percent black enrollment and white withdrawal. Specl- 
f IcaTTyr they found that whites were insensitive to racial Concentrations 
\^of less than 25 (Clotfelter, 1 976) to 35 percent (Giles, 1977b) black. A / 
bontttibn procedure for testing the linearity g relationship between a 
dependerit\and an independent variable, in a regression equatioh is to square 
the 1ndepende>it^var1able, add it to the equation and test its significance. 



The results of this analysis for the relationship between percent black 
district enrollineht and percent white enrollment change Is presented In 
Table 4. In both the 1968-70 and 1970-72 tinie periods percent black en- 
rollment squared Is significant. Indicating the presence of a nonlinear 
relationship. The regression lines fitted by these equations presented 
in Figure 1 for the 1968-70 period and Figure 2 for 1970-72. The relation- 
ships revealed in Figures 1 and 2 closely resemble the findings of Clotfelter 

. (Si 
(1976), Munford (1976) aWd Gnes~(T977b). Aitibhg districts less than approxi- 

■ \ ^ . ■ ■ 

miaitely 30,pertent black, ^fferences in the percent black enrollment are hoV 
consistently related to differences in the percent white enrollment change 
in either time period. In fact, if these districts are considered sepjirately 
the relationship between percent black enrollment and white enrollment change 
is nonsignificant. In contrast, amcng districts above thirty percent black, 
white enrollment decreases exponentially with higher black enrollments. 

IJhile the equations for the two time periods differ somewhat, the 
estimated percent white enrollment changes in thejtwo time periods are 
virtually Identical. For .example, a. school district with a 75 percent * 
black enrollment in 1968 is predicted to lose approximately 28 percent 'of 
its white students between 1968 and 1970. Similarly, a district that is 
75 percent' black in 1970 is predicted to lose approximately 28 percent of 
its White enrollments be tv/een 1970 and 1972 (See Appendix /\ for the exact 
projections graphed in Figures 1 and 2.) Of course, a district that is 75 
percent black in 1968 Would be approximately 80 percent black in 1970, having 
lost'>j28 percent of its white enrollment and assuming no increa^^e in its 
black enrol Tnjent. Given an 80 percent black enrollment, a 33 percent decline 
in white enrollments between .1970 and 1972 is projected. In tbtal such a 
^liitrict is predicted to lose more than half of its white enrollment between 



1568 and 1972. This pattern of accelerating losses conforms to the expecta 
tions of the "tipping" model with one major^ception, the pattern ends In 
1972. 

"In summary, among the sample districts desegregating^ in 1969 or 1970, 
white enrollment declines are associated with percent black enrollment in 
two of the four time periods— 1968 to 1970 and 1970 to 1972. Within these 
tv/o periods white withdrawals were generally unassociated with the black 
concentration among districts with less than 30 percent black enrollments. 
However, among districts above that threshold, v/hite enrollments decreased 
exponentially with increa as in the percent black enrollment. 

School Level Analysis 

In the present section th^ five central questions of the study are 
addressed:' (1) Does the rate of white withdrawal from desegr^ted schools 
vary with the percent black enrollment in the school? , (2) If so, is that 
"relationship linear? (3) Does the racial status of a school prior to de- 
segregation effect the rate of white withdrawal? (4) Does the percent 
black In the district influence the ratd of white withdrawal from the., 
individual schools? (5) Does the relationship between school racial en- ' 
rollment and white withdrawal vary by the previous status of the school or 
by the percent black in the district? The pattern of analysis is the same 
as that employed at the district level. The percent change in the white 
enrollment in a schoo^1 between two surveyed years is regressed on the 
values of the independent variables in the first year of the comparison. 

White withdrawal from desegregated school may occur eithier with the 
onset of desegregation and result in higher black enrollments than expected 



by the desegregation plan, or in the years foil wing the Irtjplementatipn of 
the plan and result in Increasingly higher black enrollments over time. An 
examination of white refusals to attend desegregated schools" in the first 
Instance necessitates a comparison between the expected black/white enroll- 
mftnts and the actual black/white enrollments in each desegregated schopl 
(Giles, 1977). For example, if a district desegregated in the fall of 1968, 
the white enrollment projected for each school under the desegregation plan 
would be compared to the number of whites actually enrolled in that school 
in 1963. f^4ance on HRI school census data limits the present study to 
consideration of white enrollment changes after the implementation of 
desegregation has occurred in a district. Thus, the ^phenomena of white 
wii:itdrawal with the onset of desegregation is not considered at the school 
leyeT in this study. However, ft would seem reasonable to hypothesize that 
the same factors which influence white enrollment stability in desegregated 
schools would arlso influence in similar ways white decisions to attend or - 
not to attend newly desegregated schools. 

As can be seen in Table 5, the time periods available for analysis 
vary with the timing of desegregation. For schools in districts de- 
segregating in 1968, percent white enrollment change can be examined 
over three time periods, for schools in districts desegregating in 1969 
or 1,970, two time periods are available for analysis, and for schools in 
districts desegregating in 1971 and 1972 only one time period after de- 
segregation can be examined. For simplicity, schools are grouped according 
to the time periods available for comparisons and separate analyses are 
conducted for the schools in each group. j * ? 



Table 4; Regression Coefficients for Percent Black and 
(Percent Black)'^ on White Enrollment Change 
(Districts Desegregating in 1969 or 1970) 
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% Black 


« Black^ , 


r2 


67-68 


-.0020 


.0974 


-.200$ 


.01 


68-70 


.0348 


.0535 


-.6241* 


.52 


70-72 


-.0236 


.3565 


-.9258** 


.49 


72-74 


-.0055 


-.0774 


, .0325 


.01 



* "sign, at .05 
** sign, at .01 , 
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Table 5: Time PeHods;Aval.lafale for Analysis by Year of Deseqre<jatl6n 



Year of 
Desegregation ' 

- K 

1968 . 

1969 
1970 



Time Periods 
1968-70 1970-72 1972^74 



X 



X 

X' 



X 



,1971 
1972 



X 



-.1,. 
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^ Schools In Districts Desegregating in 1968 

The relationships between the Independent variaMe? and white enroTl- 
roent change amopg schools desegregating In 1968 are shown in Table 6. 
The first three equations In each time period (6.1-6.3, 6.5-6.7, 6.9-6.11) 
-Irr Table 6 give the uncontrolled (zero-order) relationships between each 
of -the Independent variables and percent white enrollmant phange. The 
fourth equation (6.4, 6.8, 6.12) gives the effects of each independent 
variable with the other variables held constant. For two of the time 
. ' periods, 1970-72 (eq. 6.5) and 1972-74 (eq. 6.9), the direction. of the 
relationship between percent black schoal enrollment and white enrollment 
c'lange is negative as predicted, but In none of the three time periods is 
the relationship statistically significant. Thus, the widely-accepted 
relationship between higher percent black enrollments and greater white 
withdrawal does not appear operative among the schools In these districts. 

The previous status of the school also appears to be unrelated to enroll 
ment stability (eq. 6.3, 6.7, and 6.11)>. While the signs are generally ^ 
negative as expected, schools that were integrated and those that were 
predominantly black prior to desegregation do not experience significantly 
greater losses than previously white schools over the time periods examined. 

; The only Independent variable with any significant relationship to^ 
white enrollment change among these schools Is percent black district 
enrollment. In the 1970 to 1972 time period^ higher black district en.Roll- 
ment Is linked Significantly to white enrollment declines. However, in 

^ the following time period this reUtionship is reversed with higher per- 
cent black enrollments at the district level yielding. increases In white 

. . enrollment at the school level Given this contradictory pattern and the 

.. \ > - ■ . ■ ■ 

fact that only six districts are involved, no conclusion appears possible 

• . ■ , ■ ■ * , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - • . ' ■ 

from these results. - - 
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To test for the possibility that the relationship (or lack thereof) 
between percent black and white withdrav/al may vary by the black concen- 
tration In the district and the previous status of the school Interaction 
terms were constructed by multiplying percent black school enrollment by 
each of the |rema1n1nq Independent vairlables. These terms vfere then added to 
the regression equations Including the main effects of the independent 
variables (^q. 6.4, 6-8, and 6. 12). Only one of these interaction terms 
proved to be statistically significant and that for only one time period. 
In the 1970-72 time period the interaction term for previously black 
schools and percent black school enrollment was negative and significant. 
This indicate? that while percent black enrollment generally was not effecting 

whltelenroJlment stabllfty, high black enrollment in previously black schools 

did result in greater v/hite withdrawals during this time perit / Caution^ 
is again in order* Relatively few previously black schools are sampled from 
these districts and the result occurs in only one of thd three time periods 

r examined. 

' On balance, none of the anticipated relationships appear to be present 
among the schools in districts desegregating in 1968. White enrollment ^ 
stability is unrelated to the black concentration in the school, the black 
concentration in the district or the previous racial status of the school. 
These findings may aifijse from the characteristics of these schools and 
school districts. First, thefee districts have relatively low black con- 
>v centra ti ons . All are 20 percent or less black. Second, no sample school 
in these districts is more than 60 percent black and only seven' are more 
than 20 percent black. Third, ajiparently many of the previously black 
schools were closed with desegregation since few are Included in the , 
sample. Thusy tlte schools located in districts desegregating In 1968 are / 
concentrated at the low end on all of the independent variables. 



Table 6: Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for Percent White 
Enrflllment on School Percent Black Enrollment , District 
Percent Black Enrollment and Previous Status of the School 
for Schools Desegregating, in 1968 (N=97) 



School District Status Previous 
Intercept XBlack XBlack Black Integrated 



1968-70 












cqucinun o. i 




nee 
.030 






• 


Equation 6.2 


.035 




-.064 






Equation 6.3 


.031 






-.042 


.004 


Equation 6.4 


.033, 


.222 


-.212 


-.078 


-.066 


1970-72 










r> 


Equation 6.5 


-.019 


-.353 






\ 


Equation 6.6 


.093 




-1.844** 




o 


Equation 6.7 


-.046 






-.026 


-.115 


Equation 6.8 


.095 


.171 


-2.059** 


.092 


-.061 


1972-^74 








< 




Equation 6.9 


.083 


-.249 








Equation 6.10 


.000 


.866 






Equation 6.11 


.071 






-.145 


-.220 


Equation 6.12 


-.016 


-.354 


-1.657* 


-.179\ 


-.163 



.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 



.02 
.13 
.01 
.14 



.01 
.02 
.03 
.09 



* significant at .05 
** significant at .01 
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Schools In Districts Desegregatlnci In 1969 or 1970 v 

The relationshrips between percent white enrollment chanqe and the 
independent variables ainong schools in districts desegregatinci in 1069 or 
1970 are shown in Table 7. In both the 1970-72 and 1972-74 time periods, 
percent black en.ro11ment is significantly and negatively linked to white 
enrollment stability (eq. 7.1 and 7.6). Schools with high black enroll- 
ment at the beginning of each comparison period experience larger declines 
in white enrollments over the tv/o yedr periods than do schools with low 
black enrollments. This relationsl^ip appears slightly stronger in the 

1972-74 time period than in the 1970-72 period. In the former an increase 

.> ■ 

of 10 percent in black enrollment results in about a 2 percent decline in 



white enrollment, compared to less than 1 percent in the latter. 

To test the linearity of the relationship betiveen percent black school 
enrollment and percent white enrolllnent change, the percent black enroll- 
ment in each school v/as squared and added to the regression equation. 
The results of this procedure are presented in equations 7.2 and 7i7. 
for both .time periods percent black school enrollment squared is stat- 
istically significant, indicating that the relatidnsMp between: percent' 
black school enrollment and v/hite enrollment change is non-linear. The 
precise shape of these relationships is presented in Figures S.and 4. 

For the 1970-72 tine period, equation 7.2 predicts that up to about 
30 percent black, higher black concentrations are actually associated 
with smaller Tosses in white enrollments Above that threshold, white 
enrollment decreases exponentially v/ith higher black enroTlrtents. A 
similar pattern appears far the 1972-74 time period although the downward 
slope appears to commence between twenty and .thirty percent black. (For 
exact estimates of percent white enrollment change see Appendix B.) 



The relationship between percent black and percent white enrollment change ' 
?lso appears to be slightly stronger 1n„the 1972-74 period. A school that 
is 75 percent black In 1970 Is projected to lose approximately 18.5 percent 
of Its white enrollments between- 1 970 and 1972, whereas a school that Is 
75 percent black In 1972 Is estimated to lose 24 percent of Its white en- 
rollments between 1972 and 1974, Over the four year period a school that 
Is 75 perc^Snt black In 1970 Is projected to lose approximately 40 percent 
of Its white students. 

While the relationship between percent black and white enrollment 
change Is statistically slanlflcant, only a small percentage of the variance 
(R ) Is explained. Thus, variance In white student enrollment Is largely 
a result of factors other than percent black enrollment. For policy pur- 
poses, however, an Important factor Is not how much of the total, variance 
Is explained but rather how exact or Inexact are the predictions portrayed 
In figures 3*ahd 4, Stated differently, how much confidence can a policy- 
maker have In these" projections when applied to schools from the same 

.. . ' ' ' ■ t' . 

■ ■ , . ■ • ' . ■ «* . 

sampling universe but not Included In this sample? Constructing confi- 
dence Intervals for Individual estimates. Indicates that 99^percentof 

future values of white enrollment clianqe will fall within rouqhly a ± .05 

t ft * ■ 

percent Interval of the estimates.** For example, we can be fairly confident 

that a school which Is 75 percertt black In 1970 will lose between 13 per- / 
cent and 23 percent of Its, whites between 1970 and 1972. thus, the pro- 
jections In figures >3 and 4 appear to provide at least some rough guidance 
with regard to withdrawals. 

The relationship befe/een the percent blac'k enrollment In the district 
and percent white enrollment change Is shown In equation 7.3 for the 1970-72 
period and equation 7.8 for the J972-74 period, ITi both time periods 



FIGURE 3: ESTIMATED PERCENT WHITE ENROLLM&NT CHANGE BETWEEN ' 
1,970 AND 1972 FOR SCHOOLS IN DISTi^lCTS DESElSREGATINi 
IN 1969 OR 1970 
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FIGURE 4:, ESTIMATED PERCENT 'WH I TE ENROLLMENT CHANGE BETWEEN 
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percent black In the district Is slonificantly and neqatlvely related to 

■ ■ , ^ 

white enrollment chanae. Th^ magnitude of the effect however Is not qreat. 
In both time periods a 10 percent hi qher black enrollment In the district " 
yields, on average, about ^ Z*^ percent greater decline In white enroll- 
-rnent once the effects of the other independent variables are taken into 
account (eq. 7.5 and 7.10). As might be expected, percent black school / 
enrollment and percent black district enrollment are positively correlated 
(r«.3S for 1970-72 and r».40 for 1972-74). The apparent effect of hiqher* 
percent black school enrollments on v/hite enrollment stability miqht^slmply 
reflect the greater likllhood of schools beinq located In higher nerceht- 

black districts (or vice-versa). Hoi*/ever, this is not the case. In ^ 

• ■ ■ ■ ' ...... / ■ 

\ • . > 

equations 7.5 and 7.10 the effett of each independent variable is shoWri net 
of the effect of all. other independent variables. Both the" percent black ' 
enrollment in the school and in the, district remain significant despite - 
these controls.- thus, regardless of-^ their percent black enrol lments> 
schooU in hiah percent black districts lose more vjhite students than do 
schools in loiv black districts and, regardless of the^ percent black enrol la- 
ment in the district, high percent black schools lose more vrhite students 
than do lov/ percent black schools. 

The effect of the previous. racial status of the school on white enroll- 
ment stability is shovm in (aquations 7.4 and 7.9. The pattern is erratic. 
In the 1&70-72 period, schools that were integrated prior to 1963 e:N:per- 
ienced significantly greater white vrithdravials than did schools that v/ere 
preV'iflfUs^ly white- On average, the losses were 14 percent greater before 
{eq. 7.4) and Tl percent greater after (en. 7.5) controlling for the effects 
of the school and district percent black enrollments. In contrast, previously 
black schools actually gained' white students between 1970 and 1972, It' 



must'be assumed that efforts to desegreoate black schools llnqered on in the 

1970-72 time period arid that the Increases In white enrollments these^ 

' ... 

schools res'^lt from the reasslnnment of vihlte students. In the 1972-74 
time period the effects of previous status disappear. Neither previously 
integrated or previously black schools differ sinnificantly from the ore- 
viously v/hite schools in percent vihite enrollment channes in this period, 
once the effects of percent black in the school and district are controlled 
(eq. 7.5). 

[fees the relationship beti^/een the percent black enrollment in the school 
and lyhite enrollment channe vary by the black concentration in the district 

^ and/or the previous racial status of the school? To address this question 
interaction terms were constructed by multiplyino the squared percent black 
school enrollneht by each' of the remaininq indenendent variables. The re- 
sulting three terms were added to equations 7.5 and 7.10. For the 1970-72 
time period none of these terns were statistically significant. This result 
suggests that the effect of the 'percent black enrollment in a school on 
white viithdrawal v/as the same durinn this period regardless of the, previous 
j?ta<ilis of the school or whether the district was hinh or I9W in black con- 

_ cejritration. In the 1972-74 period, one interaction term proved to be 
significant, (percent^bl^ckHn the sdw X percent black in the district). 
The sign of the coefficient was positive indicatin^Tth^Fwhite w^^^^^ 
from high percent, black schools located in hig** percent black districts 
would be less than predicted by th'e siriple .additive model (eq. 7.10). Close 
analySfiS suggests that this effect arises from a non- linear relationship 
beti/een percent i7!}site enrollment change and district percent black anroll- 
ment; Approximately a dozen schools located in districts more than 70 



Table?: 



1970-72 

^lujitlon 7,1 
Equition 7.2 
Equation 7.3 
Equation 7,4 
Equation 7.5 

1972-74 

Equation 7,6 
Equation 7.7 
Equation 7.8 
Equation 7.9 
Equation 7,10 



Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for Percent Hliite Enrollment on School Percent Black » 
Enrol1pt,'Di$trict Percent Black Enrollment ^nd Previous Status of tOe.Sctiool for Schools 
in Districts Desegregating in 1969 or 1)70 (N360) , 

. , Previous Status ' 

Intercept SchooHSBlack - '(School "(Blaclt)^ District XBlack BlaA Integrated 



-.085 
•,112 
-.025 
•.097 
-.053 



-.044 



■r.079 
-.031 



-.067* 
• .319** 



.417** 



•.202** 
.345** 



.'410** 



..555** 



-.6)7** 



J 



■.737** 



•.713**/ 



-.266** 
-.268** 



■.341** 
•.253** 



.040 ' 
.093** 



',070** 
.016 



.01 
.02 
.03 

-.142*** .02 
-,111** .07 



^ .04 
-.103** ..01 

-.028 ;io 



♦Significant at .05 
**Sigi|ificant at ,01 



school and percent block enrollment 1n the district 1*s no lonqer statls- 
tically sicinlflcant. It should be noted that this effect does suggest a 

/ plateau or end of white flight {short, of complete abandonment. 

In sunmary, among schools In districts desegregating In 1P69 or 1970 > 

: the percent black enrollment Is negatively related. to percent white enroll- 
ment betv/een 1970 and 1974. This relationship Is non-linear. Among schools 
less than 20 to 30 percent black Increasing black^ enrollment bears^llttle 



relationship to percent white enrollment change. Among schools more than 
20 to 30 percent bldck» Increases 1n percent black enrollment yield Increas- 
ingly larger percentage declines in white enrollment. With the exception of 
u : / schools In a few districts with high percent bl^ck enrollment which appear 
xtd have stabilized their white enrollment In the 1972-74 period,^ the 
relatfonship between percent black school enrollment and percent white 
school enrollment change does not vary by the percent Black In the district 
or the previous status of the school. ^ 

o 

The relationship between the previous racial status of the school 
and white withdrawal Is erratic. Schools Integrated prior to desegregation 
app(ear to experience white withdrawal In the 1970-^72 time perl Scl while . 
previbusly black schools experience gains. The latter appears to result . 
fiwi continued vdesegregati on efforts. By the 1972-74 period, previous 



staytus Is unrelated to enrollment change. 



: : Percent black at the dj strict level is/ also negatively -related to 
iir-^^^^^v il^ enrollment change. Schools located in high percent black- 

li^Jji^'^^distHcts^^e^ greater percentage declines in white enrollment than 



i 

^^stfi^ districts. As previously hpted, & departuw^^^ 

firoih^^ t^^^^ among tfhigh percent black districts In the. 1972-74 

time period. The relatldnshlp between percent black district enrollment and 
percent white enrollment change at the schpol level differs somewhat from the. 
findings at the district level. At the district level, the relationship be- 
tween percent black enrollment and percent white enitillment change v/as non^ 
linear In the 1970-72 period and non-si gnlflcafnt In the 1972^'-74 period. The 
school level analysis Is sensitive to enrollment shifts among the schoQ^ V 
in a district (intra-distrlct resegregation) as well as, movement to private 
schools (extra-dj^strict resegregation) and to other districts (1nter-d1strict 
resegregation).. The district level analysis only focuses on extra-district ' 
and inter-district resegregation. Furthermore, not all the" schools in .each 
sampled district are included in the analysis. In particular schools 
opened since 1967 are omitted. Intra-distrlct moverj^ to these new schools 
and from the older schools which are included In th4>study may explain the 
differences in the findings at the two levels of analysis. 

Schools In Districts Besegregatino In 1971 or 1972 (N«604) \^ 

The relationship between percent white enrollment change and the in- 
dependent variables among schools in districts desegregating in 1971 or 1972 
are shown in Table &. As predicted, percent black school enrollment is 
jfiegatively associated with percent white enrollment change among, these 

schools. Higher black enrollment results in* greater pei^centage declines 

. ^. ■. ■ ■ ■ '"■ ■ \ ' . " ... 

in white enrollment. Ais was the case for schools in districts desegregating 

. ' ■• ' ' « ' . " .\'-- ■■ ' ■ , . . ■ . ■ 

in 1969 or 1970, this relationship is non-linear, percent black school 
enrollment squared is significant in equation 8.2. The estimated values of 



l^ble 8; Unstandardjzed Regression Coefficients for Percenyfite Enrollment on School Pet;cent B1aelt' 
' Enrollment, District Percent Black Enrollment, andTrevlous Status of the Sctibol for Schools 
In Districts Desegregating in 1971 or Wl (MO*) 



Intercept. School Wlack (School iSBJack)^ District KBIack Black Integrated R' 



Previous Status 



1972-)4 



^^Equation 8.1 
Equation 8.2 


.056 


-.314** 


-.027 


.357* 


Equation 8,3 


J68 




Equation 8.4 


-.020 




Equation 8.5 


.002 


.423* 



-.983** 



.1.D45** 



..r9** 

■.175 



-.035 
.029 



'.034 
.012 



.04 
.07 
.02 

.00. 



*$1gri1ficant at .05 
♦♦Significant at .01 



.1 
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percent white enrollment change for Increasing values of percent black school 

^1 ^ . ' . ^ ' . '.^ ^ . 

enrollment under equation 8.2 are shown In Figure 5. Agafn the relationship 

* * . * ■ ' . ■ '■ ' , ' ^ 

between jiel^pent black enrt)llnient and percent white enrollment change is in- ^ 

; . * ' ■ .. ' . h - 

consistent aniong districts less than 20 to 30 percent hlack?^ Among schools 

more than 30 percent black, higher black enrollments result in increasing 

percent white enrollment declines. The projected declines among these 

schools are somewhat greater than for schools desegregating in 1969 or 1970. 

it should again be noted that the amount of variance explained by percent 

black enrollment is lov/ indicating considerable variation around the projec- 

tions la Figure 5. 

Percent black district enrollment also appears to be negatively related 
to percent white enrol In^nt change (eq. 8.3). However, when the percent 
black enrollment in the school and the previous status of the school are 
/controlled in equation 8«5, district level percent black is no longer 
significant.^ It should be remembered that only eleven districts are Involved 
in this analysis. Thus» the basis for inference about the effects of district 
level black enrollment is very limited. 

The previous status of the school is unrelated to percent white enroll- 
ment change among these schools (eq. 8.4). Controlling for the percent black 
in the school and the district does not alter this finding (eq. 8.5). 

Does the relationship between the percent black enrollment in a school 
and percent white enrollment change vary with the previous status of the 
school or the blacjc concentration in the district? To answer this question 
Interaction terms between school percent black and the remaining independent 
variables were computed and added to equation 8.5. Only the interaction effect 
of percent black enrollment in the schoel and percent black enrollment in the ^ 
district proved to be significant. The sign of this term was positive 
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fh^lcatlng that the Y^latlbnship between the percent black In .the school and 
percent white enrollTOrtt change was weaker among schools located In higher 
percent b'hack' districts. Again, few districts are Involved In this analysis. 
Furthermore, with one district, which Is approximately 46 percent black and 
has 37^schools, excluded from the analysis the Interaction term betv^een 
school and district percent black becomes non-^slgnlflcant* Thus, outside 
of this one district the effect of percent black enrollment at- the school 
level on percent whiffe enroTTment change does not vary by the previous status 
of the school or the percent black concentration In the district. 

In summary, among schools In districts desegregating In 1971 or 1972 
percent black enrollment Is negatively related to percent white enrollment 
change. This relationship Is non-linear with a threshold around 20 to 
30 percent* black enrollment. Neither the percent black In the district 

nor the previous status of the school is related to percent white enrol Iment 

. ' < 

change once the effects of the pe^•cent black enrollment in the school is 
cbntrolled. With the exception of one district, the relationship between 
percent black enrollment in the school and percent white enrollment change 
does not vary by the previous status of the school j or the percent black 
enrollment. ( 

. ^ summary / 

Recent studies have produced conflicting evidence oh the relation- 
ship between school desegregation and white enrollment declines. Several 
studies hSve found desegregation to be unrel sited to changes in white enroll- 
ment. In contrast many other studies have' clearly linked school deseqreA 
gation to white enrollment declines. Assuming the methodological soundness 



of both sets of . studies, the . central question is no lonqer whether, school 
deeeifireqation results in declininn white enrollment, but rather vfhat 
fattors influence white enrollment stability and instability in desenreqated. 
schools. 

The results of the present analysis indicate that, at least -at the 
district level, percent black enrollment is one such factor. Amonn the 
sampled districts white enronment declines are associated v/ith percent 
black enrollment in tv/o of the four time 'periods--l%8 to 1970 and 1970 to 
1072. Within these t^'/o periods, changes in white enrollments were relatively 
minor and generally unassociated v/ith the level of Mack concentration 
among districts with less than 30 percent black enrollments. Hoy/ever, amonq 
districts above that threshold, white enrollments decreased exDonehtially 
with increases in the percent black enrollment. 

The relationship betv;een percent black enrollment and white withdrawal 
at the school lev(2l is .less clear. Higher black enrollments are significantly 
associated with declined in white enrollment for t»;/o sets of school s~ 
those in districts desegregating in 19S9 or 1970 artd those in districts 
desegreqating in 1971 or 1972. The structure of these relationships is 
similar to that at the district level. White enrollments are unrelated to 

".J 

black enrollments among schools less^^than rouqhly 30 percertt black but 
decline exponentially jas enrollments exceed the 30 percent black threshold. 
The insensitivity of white enrollment change to school enrollments of less , 
than approximately 30 percent black explains the. lack of^a relationshio 
between percent black enrollment and white enrollment change among the third 
set of schools examined, those in districts desegregatino in 19<S8V 



Virtually alj of those schools had enrollments less than 20 percent black* 
Hence* the lack of a relationship between percent black and white enrol- 
Iment change among these schools is consistent with the findlncis for schools 
-desetfrenatinq In 1969 through 1972. 

. While the structure of the relationship betv/een percept black and white ^ 
withdravial is consistent across the subsets of schools atnd time periods 
examined^ in no case does this relationship explain a substantively 
significant amount of the variance in white enrollment channe. In practical 
terms this means that predictions of white enrollment chanqe based on percent 
black enrollment (such as Figures 3 and 4), are imprecise and that evert 
high percent black schools may experience little decline in white enrol- 

Imenw^T-'--^ ' 

We assumed that school level conditions were the focal point of 
parental decisions to withdraw from deseqrena ted schools (i,e, parents, 
reject schools not school district,) However, while school enrollment declines 
are related to the percent black enrollment in the school, they are also 
"related to the percent black enrollment in the district. At the school level, 
the percent black In the district is related to white withdrawals in both the 
1970-72 and 1972-74 time ^periods amonq schools desenregatinn in 1969 and 1970', 
Among schools in districts desegregating in 1971-72 the relationship between- 
distHct level black concentration and percent white enrollment change at the 
school level is significant but does not withstand controls for the percent 
black enrollment-in the school. The latter result probably reflects the 
presence of only eleven districts in the analysis. The relationship between 
percctnt black enrollment and white vMthdrawal at the district level appears to 



be curvilijiear with a threshold around 30 percent ^ whereas, at the school 
level the relationship is basically linear. Furthermore, the felationsip 
between percent black and percent white enrollment change at the district- 
level disappears in the 1972-74 time period. These results suqne^t that 
intra-di strict reseqregatipn.comr.sences at a relatively low oercent black ; 
district enroUment'and cpntinues to be sensitive to the percent black enrol- 
lment In the district after extra-district and Inter-district reseoreqation 
have ceased. 

The previous status of the school aopears to have little impact oh 
percent white -enrollment change after desegregation. Schools that were black 
or Integrated prior to desegregation do not experience^conslstentlx nreater 
declines In white enrollment after desegregation than do previously white 
schools, . One explanation for this unexpected result is that parents who 
object to the assignment of their child to a previously black or inteqrated 
school refuse to all ov/ their child to attend the school in the initial year 
of desegregation. Giles {1977a) found evidence of such a pattern in one 
southern metrojDoli tan distrtct'.v If the impact of the previous statusn«f7a 
school is confined to the first year, then the focus of the present study 
on stability and instability after desegrenation would overlook that effect. 
Its,hould also be noted that if the impact of the percent black enrollment. • 
jff Q school is confined to the first year, then that effect would also be 
ignored by the present study design. 



Policy ^ImpH cations, 

Befor^e proceedinq to the policy implications of th6 study, a few cayeates 
are in order. First, while, the over-all pattern of results is consistent, the 
findings of the study do vary somevihat among the levels of analysts, time- 
periods and sets of schools exaniined. Furthermore, the poor fit of tho data 
at the school level has already been noted, but even at the district level 
there Is substantial variation around the estimates. Therefore, the predictions* 
of the^stujJy with regard to the location of the threshold and the percent white 
enrollment decline for a given level of black enrollment above the threshold 
should be taken^as rough approximations. i 

icond, the districts examined in the ^present analysis experienced qovem- 
ment inikigea desegregation. The predictions, therefore, would Be modified-, 
for distric^ where residential desegregation is occurring or where whWes are 
eaving for oWr reasons (e.g. general trends tov/ard suburbanization.) Third, 
thfe. research has focused bn^southem districts and schools and in the strictist 
statTstical terms is only general iiaole to that region. Until sufficient 



desegregation occurs outside the South to provide a basis for research, 
however, reliance on the experience of the South wuld appear the only alterna- 
tive to speculation. Finally, the influence of compensatory strategies for 
maintalninq white enrollments lias not been examined r example, the 
Idcatton of special educational programs in high percent black schools may 
attract enough i whit^e studenj;s to offset losses due to the percent black 
enrollment. 



with these cayeates 1n mind, the results of this study sgqqest that, on 
averaae, school districts v/ith less than roughly-30 percent' black enrollment 
. qan be desegreqaed v/lthAUt experlencinq drastic declines In white eriroTl men t. 
For districts with enrollments more than apprppclmately 30 percent black* the, 
results support the need for multiple district desegregation olans/ 5y 
combining high percent black. districts with surrounding low percent black 
districts, the over-all black concentration can be reduced below the 30 
percent bladk threshold and the problem of white withdrawal reduced cor- 
respondlnqly. Falling the adoption of njultl pie district plans or successful 
compensatory strategies, desegregation of districts v/lth high percent black 
enrollments Is predicted to be costly In terms'of v;hlte wlthdrawaVs. 

At the school level the policy Implications, like the results, are less 
clear. The large variation in percent white enrollment channe around the 
estimates based on perjcent black school enrollment suggests that percent 
black school enrollment has little Influence on white withdrawals, /^ut, this 
consistency with which tjie .relationship between percent black enrollment and, 
white withdrawal appears In the various, sets of schools and tlme-oeriods / 
examined and the lack of information concerninq the Influence of black 
enrollment on v/hite withdrav/als in the first year of desegregation, suggest 
that a prudent "deseqreqati on planner v/ould be v^lse to keep school enrollments 
when possible at or below 30 percent black. 



Footnotes -•■ 

The effects of residential desegregation are not eliminated by focusing on 

districts experiencing government Induced desegregation. 

t ' ■- ■ ■■ . • 

2 --t ' . . ■ . ' ' ' 
For a list of districts see Appendix C. 

3 • • ' ' ' 
"'Pretiminairy analysis was also conducted for schools with White enrol 1- 

raent greater than or equal to 100. The results were comparable to the 

smalysis for schools with white enrollments greater than or equal tO 50. 

^the'first dumrv variable was coded "1" if a^'school was black prior/^tb 
desegregation and "0" otherwise. The second^duitmy variable was coded "I'V 

> ■ ■ - 

if a school was integrated prior to desegregation and "0" otherwise. ^ With 
botli varibles included in a regression equation the first contrasts percent 
white ehrollinent change in previously black and previously white schools 
and the second contrasts percent white enrollment change in integrated and 
previously white schools. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ... . ■ ■ ■■ • . . 

^This analysis was conducted with two extreme outlying districts removed. 
One was approximately 8 percent black and had Increased Its white enroll- 
ment by approximately 40 percent between 1968 and T970. The other dis- - 
tri^t was approximately 80 percent black and had lost about 66 percent oi 
its white enrollment over the same time period. These gains and losses 
are consistent with a- relationship between p'ercent black and white enroll- 
ment decline. However, the- val ues for these districts departed to such a 
degree from the other districts that a truer picture of that relationship 
vyas provided by' deleting them from the analysis. 

^^e combined mean percent white enrollment Change between 1972 and 1974 
t^as -.02 for districts desegregating in 1969 or 1970. 



'por'the fonmila for calculating the confldenc^^ interval for the predicted ; 
; ■ ^ " ' ~ . ^ - ' . . ■ ,'; s- 

value of an Individual observation see. Franklin Grayblll, An Introductibri 

to Linear Statistical Models . ( New York ; McGraw-Hi 1 I : 1 961 ) . The actual 

size of this interval will increase as the' observed value of an independent 

variable departs from the mean for the variable. The figure of t .05 per- 

cent is roughly >accurate for sthools around 80 percent black. .Schools with 

higher black ratios would have slightly larger confidence intervals. 

^Tests of the linearity of the relationship betweeri all the tn^pendent - 
variables and percent white enrollment decline Were actually condt/cted as 
a preliminary step in^tt^ analysis. The non-linearity of the relationship , 
between school percent white-enr<JlTir,ent cKaHge and district pewenfc^bTack . 
V was discovered In this preJImI nary analy$1sV 
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Appendix A: Predicted Pet-cent White Enrollment Chahqe In the District for 
Various levels of Percent Black Enrollment 

Percent Black Time Period 

Enrollment 1968-70 1970-72 



.00 
.01 
.02 
.03 
.04 
.05 
.03 
.07 
.08 
-.«9- 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
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.23 
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.25 
.26 
.27 
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.39' 
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.43 
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.0355 
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.0331 
.0322 
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.0116 
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-.0726 
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-.0833 
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-.0945 
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ApptMlx A (continued) 

■ ■ t\ ■ . 

Percent \B1ack 

Enroll iiient 1968-70 1970-72 

-.0875 
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-.1060 
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^ -.1192 

-.1332 
-.1405 
-.1479 
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Appendix 3: Predicted Parent White Enrollment Channs 1n Schools v/lth 
• ' Various Lei/els of Percent Slack Enrollment 



Percent Black ' Schools In Districts Schools In Districts 

Erirollnent Desegregating In 19S9 or 1970 Dese<irega.t1na In 1970 or 1971 
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Appendix B (continued) 



Percent Black Schools In Districts , Schools In Districts 
Enrollment Desegregating In 1969 or 1970 Dasegw^gatlng In 1970 or 1971 

1970-72 1972-74 1972-74 

.51 -.0336 -.1037 -.1006 

•52 -.0961 -.1078 -.1071 

.53 -.0988 -.1121 -.1139 

•54 -.1015 -.1166 -.1208 

*55 -.1044 -.1211 -.1280 

•56 -.1074 -.1259 -.1353 

.57 -.1104 ' -.1308 -.1428 

•58 -.1136 -.1358 -.1506 

•59 -.1169 -.1410 . -.1585 

— '~'76t}-*'*-r-'"*'^'"""'^:Tzor^"' — .-_-^.^^.,...,„._*„ — :-j:Tg6-g 

.51 -.1239 -.1517 -.1750 >" 

•62 .;... _- J275 . ... . . -.1524- -.1835 

.63 -.1313 -.1631 -.1922 

.64 -.1351 -.1690 -.2011 

.65 -11391 -.1751 -.2102 

•66 -.1432^ -.1813 ^ -.2195 

•67 -.1474 • -.1876 -.2290 

•68 -.1517 -.1941 -.2387 

•69 -.1561 -.2008 -.2486 

•70 -n606 -.2076 -.2537 

•71 -.1652 -.2145 -.2690 

.72 -.1700 -.2216 -.2795 

•73 -.1748 -.2289 -.2902 

•74 -.1798 -.2362 -.3011 

•7§ -.1849 -.2438 -.3121 

•76 -.1901 -.2514 -.3234 

•77 -.1954 -.2593 -.3349 

.78 -.2008 -.2672 -.3466 

.79 -.2063 -.2754 -.3584 

.80 -.2120 rj2836 -.3705 

•81 -.2177 -.2921 -.3827 

.82 -.2236 -.3006 -.3952 

.83 -.2295 -.3093 / -.4078 

.84 -.2356 -.3182 / -.4207 

.85 -.2418 -.3272 ' -.4337 

.86 -.2481 -.3363 -.4470 

.87 -.2545 -.3456 -.4604 

.88 -.2610 --.3551 --4740 

.89 -.2677 -.3647 --4879 

.90 -.2744 -.3744 --5019 

•91 ' -.2813 -.3343 , --5161 

.92 -.2882 -.3944 ; -.5305 

•93 ^ -.2953 ' -.4045 - ^ -.5451" 

.94 -•3025 -.4149 -.5600 

.95 -.3098 -.4253-. --5750 

.96 . -.3172 -.4360 --5902 

..97.: — - — .t^:^.^^247- — -.446-7 .■ -~---»6056- 

.98; I -.3324 -.4577 -.6212 

.99 -.3401 4687 -.6370 



Appendix C: Districts Included 1n the Sjtudy by State and County 



State 
Alabama 



Arkansas. 



Florida 



Georgia 



Louisiana 



Mississippi 



District 

Athens 
' Attalla 
Baldwin 
Bessemer 
Birmingham 
Gadsden 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Limestori 
Montg6m(^ry 
Phenix City 
Russell 
Walker 

Altheiner a 
Crawfd*'dsv1rl( 
Dollarway 
Earle 

Little Rock 

Texarkana 

Turrell 

Alachua 

Broward 

Dade 

Duval 

Escambia 

Hillsborough 

Leon 

Orange 

Palm Beach 

Dougherty 
Fulton 
Gwinnett 
Walker 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

St. Bernard 

St. Tammany 

8110x1 
Rankin 



County 

Limestone 

Etonah 

Baldwin 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Etowah 

Walker 

Jefferson 

Limestone 

flontgomery 

Russell 

Russell 

Walker 

Jefferson 
Crittenden 
Jefferson 
Crittenden 
^Pulaski 
Miller 
Crittenden 

Alachua 

Broward 

Dade 

Duval 

Escarnbia 

Hillsborough 

Leon . 

Orange 

Palm Beach 

Dougherty 
Fulton. 
Gwinnett 
Walker 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Je;fferson 

Lafayette 

St. Bernard 

St. Tammany 

r. 

Harrison 
Rankin 
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Appendix C (continued) 
r 



State 

Worth Carolina 



South Carolina 



v4exas 



Virginia 



District 

Ashboro City 
Cumber! and 
Durham City 
Durham 

Fayettevllle City 

Guilford 

Orange 

Raleigh City 
Wake 

Berkeley 
Charleston 
Lexington #5 
Pickens 

Amarlllo 

Chapel Hin 

Cleveland 

Conroe 

Houston 

Lamar 

Liberty 

Lubbock 

Mart 

Piano 

Port Author^ 
Richardson / 
San Angel 0/ 
South Park 
Hilmer Hutchlns 

Amherst 

Campbell 

Chesterfield 

Dinwiddle 

Henrico 

Loudoun 

Roanoke 



\ County 

Randolph 
\ Cumberland 
. \ Durham 
\ Durham 

Cumberland 

\Gu11foW ^ 

brange 

Hake 

Wake 

Berkeley 
Charl eston 
Lexington 
Pickens > 

Potter 

Smith 

Liberty 

f'tontgomery 

Harris 

Fort ^j8end 

Liberty 

Lubbock 

r^Lennan 

Collini 

Jefferson 

Dallas 

Tom Green 

Jefferson 

Dall^ 1 

Amherst \ 
^ Campbell \ 
Chesterfield 
D1ntvidd1e\ 
Henrico 
Loudon \ 
Roanoke ] 



